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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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MR. BANASTER IN PURSUIT OF SCIENCE. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 
CHAPTER V.—AT FOTHERGILL. 


“Now, Mr. Banaster, I hope you are satisfied,” 
exclaimed Miss Trigg, in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

Who was Miss Trigg ? and who was Mr. Banaster? 

Mr. Banaster was the master of a fine old house 
called Fothergill, and Miss Trigg was his sister-in- 
law, and lived with him. He was an ardent 
naturalist, and devoted his time to studies which 
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afforded him continually increasing delight, and 
comforted him under all his tribulations. What 
were his tribulations? They were all comprised in 
one word—Trigg. He was a widower; his wife, 
dearly loved, had died early; and, as if her loss 
had not been affliction enough, she had left behind 
her a sister who would stay at Fothergill to console 
him. At first, expecting that she would shortly 
depart, he bore with the infliction. Experience 
showing that her hold was tenacious, and would 
continue so, he hoped she would marry. Hope 
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dying, he glanced at the probability of her being 
a fixture for life, sighed a little at the thought, and 
gradually took measures to secure himself as much 
as possible from suffering from his destiny. She 
was his wife’s sister, so he could not (with his 
heart) turn her away, and she was not a lady that 
could be managed by half measures, or understand 
a hint. 

How people deceive themselves! This very Miss 
Trigg, whom Mr. Banaster would have been glad to 
have seen as safe from intruding on him as his 
bottled lizards, used to say to her friends and his— 

‘¢ Poor dear Grantly! you know I could not leave 
him, it was my duty to sacrifice myself to him. 
What would he do without a head to his house?” 

What Miss Trigg was like, the reader will soon 
discover. As has been announced, she rushed into 
his private sitting-room, in a state of great ex- 
citement, crying, ‘‘Now, Mz. Banaster, I hope you 
are satisfied !’’ and laying a letter on the table, added, 
‘¢ Read that.” 

Mr. Banaster was, apparently, not at all satisfied ; 
he held in his hand a tuft of withered grass, which 
he had been carefully examining through his micro- 
scope. 

“Shut the door, Patience, or my new moth will 
get out, it is on the curtain elose to the door,” he 
said, looking, not at her, but at the moth in ques- 
tion. 

Miss Trigg, with a shrug of disgust, passed quickly 
by the curtain and closed the door. 

Mr. Banaster looked at the letter, and then at his 
tuft of grass, and inquired, “ Is the letter to me?” 

‘*No, it’s to me, from Honoria Presgrave,” said 
Miss TTiBE- 

‘‘ Then I would rather be excused ; I never care to 
read other people’s letters,” he answered, turning a 
little round towards the microscope again. 

‘But this, brother Banaster, is an important 
letter, and I think will rise even you, and show 
you that I was right,” said Miss Trigg. 

** Ought that to surprise me?” he asked, applying 
his eye to the microscope under which he had just 
placed the calyx and corolla of the grass. 

‘* Oh dear! wasthere ever suchaman! Then you 
will not read the letter?” cried Miss Trigg, angrily. 

‘* Not if it is for you. Why should 1? are not his 
own letters enough for any reasonable man ?” 

“Then I will read it to you,” she said, taking it 
up with indignation. 

‘‘ Ay, do, if you wish it, only—just a little on one 
side—just a little—there,” he said, gently drawin 
her from her place, for he saw that his new mot 
had been unsettled by the draught from opening the 
door, and he preferred to watch its flutterings till it 
had settled again. 

Miss Trigg, with much emphasis, read the letter. 

‘*«« My dear Friend,—We are in great confusion of 
mind, I and my brother, and you will not be at all 
surprised at that when you know the reason.’ 

‘¢' You hear, Mr. Banaster ?” 

**Reason—hear the reason,” said Mr. Banaster; 
‘go on, ma’am, and let me know the reason which 
is to deliver us from being surprised.” 

Miss Trigg continued— 

“<«That viper, for I can call him no better 
name ’— 

“Viper! yes, and that’s too good for him by half,” 
she added. 

“Then you would call him half a viper only, 
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perhaps?” said Mr. Banaster, trying the grass in 
another direction. 

‘Mr. Banaster! if you think such conduct is to be 
turned into a joke, I don’t; no, I call him a snake 
in the grass,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘“‘No offence, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Banaster, taking 
another peep, while Miss Trigg returned to the 
letter. 

‘You left off at viper, ma’am,” he added, gravely, 
“‘which you diminished to half a viper, and then 
turned into a snake in the grass.” 

‘¢ You shall hear what will make you serious,” said 
the lady angrily, and continuing,— 

«« «That viper (for I can call him by no better name) 
has dared to put in a claim for Barons Dassett; yes, 
my dear friend, for this home of our forefathers, and 
would thrust us forth in the decline of life to seck 
shelter in a pitiless world! Base crocodile !’””’ 

‘Oh, come, she has found something much worse 
than a viper, on consideration, no doubt.” 

“How can you jest on such a subject, brother 
Banaster?” said Miss Trigg, her eyes suffused with 
tears. 

‘‘Really, sister Trigg, I do not jest, I only re- 
marked that a crocodile was a much greater evil than 
a viper; but who the viper is that has so rapidly 
grown into a crocodile, I don’t know.” 

“Who? who but that ungrateful young fellow of 
Mr. Keriol’s,” said Miss Trigg, scornfully. 

‘‘ What! Alan Stapylton ? really ; so he has put in 
a claim for the Dassett estate ?”’ said Mr. Banaster, 
seemingly unmoved. 

‘‘ Yes, that—oh, I don’t know what to call him!” 
said Miss Trigg, passionately. 

“Crocodile?” suggested Mr. Banaster. 

‘Crocodile! it’s not bad enough for him after the 
kindness he has always received from them; you 
must think so, Mr. Banaster.” 

‘He may be much worse than a crocodile, as you 
say, but I confess I don’t see the analogy.” 

“The what ?” cried Miss Trigg, impatiently. 

“The analogy, ma’am, as thus—a crocodile lays 
hold of property, a man’s leg, say, without the 
slightest pretensions to right, you know; now, as I 
understand you, Alan Stapylton merely lays a claim 
to Dassett because he believes it to be his own; you 
see my meaning ?” 

All the time itr. Banaster was thus dispassionately 
arguing the matter, his eye was over his microscope, 
and he was moving the grass flower slowly backwards 
and forwards across the 

‘“T see this, Mr. Banaster, that I believe you would 
say, ‘ Walk in,’ if he came with a claim on your 
property, provided he didn’t interfere with your 
menagerie,” said Miss Trigg, in a pet, and with a 
scornful glance round the room. 

“Tf he came with a just one I hope I should allow 
it, ma’am; but my honesty of principle isn’t so valu- 
able as it would be if I had any doubts as to my 
right of possession,” said Mr. Banaster, gravely. _ 

‘‘ But isn’t this a deeply affecting letter?” said Miss 
Trigg, who had been reading it over again to herself, 
and now went on to quote what she considered the 
most touching passages of it. ; 

“You know, ma’am, it’s very natural that Miss 
Presgrave should resent any attempt to turn her out 
of a fine estate and good house, and it’s equally 
natural that Alan Stapylton should feel desirous of 
getting into both, believing that he has a right to 
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“Why you astonish me, brother Banaster; I 
thought it was plainly settled to satisfaction that they 
were Miss Gayton’s nearest heirs,” said Miss Trigg. 

‘To their satisfaction,’ said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘ And to yours, and to mine, and to everybody’s,”’ 
said Miss Trigg, vehemently. 

“To yours, ma’am? yes; to mine? no; to every- 
body’s? the present claim shows not.” 

“But you don’t think, you can’t think, that any 
but the Presgraves were the true heirs,” said Miss 
Trigg. 

“What I think, ma’am, matters very little to any- 
body ; I shall not appear in court for either side, and 
I would recommend you, sister Trigg, not to dis- 
comfort yourself over much. Should it be shown by 
evidence and decided by law that Dassett does not 
belong to your dear friends, they will be able to fall 
back on to a very respectable berth, for they have a 
long pocket, and the world, I fancy, is not so pitiless 
to those who want nothing of it, as it is to vipers and 
crocodiles, as poor as Alan Stapylton.” 

‘pa Then, brother Banaster, you absolutely side with 

m!’ 

‘Don’t hop so fast,” said Mr. Banaster, watching 
intently the restless moth which seemed to be making 
for Miss Trigg’s cap. 

“You take the whole news so coolly that I confess 
you surprise me, though I knew, with your usual 
indifference to things, you would not feel as I did,— 
but really—when you remember how kind they were 
to this young man—I never could bear him!’’ she 
added, suddenly breaking off. 

“Sister Trigg, let me just beg you,” said Mr. 
a gently but seriously, and looking over her 

ea 

“ No, brother Banaster! I’m not to be wheedled 
into changing sides; the Presgraves I always have 
liked and, I always will like, and that young 
man ! 

“Do stand still,” said Mr. Banaster. 

“Why?” asked the lady, struck by the earnest- 
ness with which he was gazing on the top of her 
head-dress. 

“Only just a moment,” he replied ; “it has settled 
now on that little blue tuft on the top of your head— 
the moth you disturbed when you came in.” 

A little shriek of horror from the lady was the 
reply. Wringing her hands, she entreated him to 
take it off. 

“That dreadful thick-bodied brown-and-black 
mn i Oh, why did I come into this place?’ she 
eried. 

“Ah, why?” echoed Mr. Banaster, who, with his 
large bright scissors, cut off the summit of her head- 
dress, and exhibited the “dreadful thing” nestling 
contentedly in the heart of a delicate rosette of azure 
gauze. 

Barons Dassett, the plaintive letter, the viper and 
crocodile, and every other subject vanished from Miss 
Trigg’s mind simultaneously ; her one prevailing 
thought was to escape uninjured from the den of her 
brother Banaster. Drawing her dress as tightly 
round her as she could, she made a speedy retreat, 
vowing in her heart that nothing short of main 
force should ever take her in the way of such perils 
again. 

While she was in the height of her palpitations, and 
brother Banaster was busy pinning the blue rosette 
With its black-and-brown inmate to the curtain, re- 
garding it as he did so with a smile of singular 
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approbation, for having delivered him from much 
trouble, she met Mr. Keriol at the head of the stair- 
case, but hardly noticed his polite bow as he passed 
her to the dcor from which she was so breathlessly 
escaping. 

‘“‘ Engaged ?—particularly?” he asked, as he 
pushed the door, still half open, as Miss Trigg had 
left it. 

‘Engaged, but not so particularly as to be obliged 
to turn away a friend,” said Mr. Banaster, returning 
to his seat. 

‘‘ Botanising ?” said Keriol, taking up a tuft of the 

Tass. 
" “‘T want to see,’”’ said Mr. Banaster, “‘ if I can find 
fertile seed in this Festuca loliacea—spiked fescue.” 

“Thank you for the translation,” said Keriol, 
looking at it. 

‘Yes, spiked fescue, one of our very best pasture 
grasses: the cattle love it when it is mixed with rye 
grass. I was just examining it, before my adventure 
with that moth, to see if I could discover any hope 
of being able to propagate it otherwise than by sets, 
which is a very expensive method, and not always 
successful, even when the soil is moist and the staple 
deep and rich.” 

Mr. Keriol took up the withered grass again and 
looked at it, but absently, as if occupied by another 
subject. 

‘‘Can’t you understand the feeling of that godly 
heart which said ‘The least of God’s works it is re- 
freshing to look at—a dried leaf or a straw makes 
me feel myself in good company’ ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Banaster. 

‘“‘Yes,” replied Keriol, ‘‘ sticks and straws are 
sometimes more improving company than the ani- 
mated clay we call reasonable beings.” 

‘But, Keriol,” said Mr. Banaster, gravely, ‘‘I 
doubt now and then if I am not taking my pleasure 
too much among sticks and straws, to the neglect of 
that same unreasonable animated clay.” 

‘‘Your tenants consider that you fulfil your voca- 
tion as a landlord well; your household are quite 
satisfied with your mastership, and you have made 
some valuable discoveries in science,” said Keriol, 
smiling,—‘‘ we will let you pass.” 

“Well, well,” ejaculated Mr. Banaster, as if seeing 
that the question was one for his own conscience to 
settle, ‘‘now, what brought you here ?—anything 
wanted that I can give a push to ?” 

‘T did come on business, that’s true,’’ said Keriol, 
‘and that business concerns one in whom I have 
a deep interest.” 

‘‘Proceed,’”’ said Mr. Banaster. 

“You have a friendly remembrance of Richard 
Stapylton ?” said Keriol, inquiringly. 

“Very.” 

— so; and you like Alan, my adopted 
boy ?’ 

y Very much,” said Mr. Banaster, smiling at the 
recollection of ‘‘ viper, snake, and crocodile.” 

“T am going to try to prove his right to Barons 
Dassett,’’ said Keriol. 

“‘ So I hear,” said Mr. Banaster, calmly. 

‘‘ Oh! the report has reached you ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Miss Presgrave sent an account of it 
this morning to my sister Trigg.” 

‘‘ Then your surprise is past.” 

‘‘T am as much surprised now es I was then,” said 
Mr. Banaster, in the same quiet tone. 

“You do not sympathise with him ?” 
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‘‘ So far, that if the estate is his by right, I hope 
he’ll get it.” 

‘¢‘ But your friends the Presgraves—you will be 
grieved to see them dispossessed ?” 

‘“‘ Not so much as they will by a good deal, not so 
much as Miss Trigg will,” said Mr. Banaster, very 
serenely. ' 

“Poor Alan cannot do it without help,” said 
Keriol. 

‘‘ No trifling help either,’ said Mr. Banaster, as 
if no otherwise affected by the suggestion than as it 
was a correct statement. 

‘‘T have taken a great deal of trouble to hunt up 
registers, and genealogies, and records of all sorts, 
and I firmly believe that he is the nearest of kin, 
therefore heir-at-law, to the late Miss Gayton, and 
certainly he was her intended heir,” said Keriol. “I 
think the case, if one thing can be proved, is as 
strong as any that ever came into court. I have 
been to Lee Point to Miss Taffilet-—you know her, by 
report at least?” 

‘‘Blue stocking queen at arms?” asked Mr. Ba- 
naster, with a smile. 

‘* Yes; she is strong in our favour; she has all the 
descent proved by registers, as straight as a line.” 

‘‘'What, down to Alan?” 

‘‘ Down to Richard, and one step only remains,” 
said Keriol. 

‘That will be what the first step usually is,” said 
Mr. Banaster. 

‘¢ The hardest ?” 

‘¢ Ay, the hardest.” 

‘* You mean we can’t prove his birth by register ?”’ 

Mr. Banaster nodded assent. 

‘There are other means of proof,”’ said Keriol. 
‘« After leaving Miss Taffilet I went in search of a 
woman who brought him over in his infancy to me. 
I could not discover her, but I have a trace which I 
mean to follow up, as an Indian his trail ; I will spare 
neither time, labour, nor expense to see him righted.” 

** Very good,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘You wouldn’t, I suppose you couldn’t, being a 
personal friend of the Presgraves——”’ 

‘* An acquaintance ; never got beyond an acquaint- 
ance,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘I thought you were very intimate with them. 
Michael Presgrave and his sister always speak of you 
as an intimate friend.” 

‘¢ That’s their view of it,’ said Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘ Tt was only last month he spoke to me of his 
great regard for you.” 

* One of the man affecting instances of unrequited 
love,”’ said Mr. Banaster. ‘‘I don’t like Michael at 
all; his sister I never troubled myself about. Miss 
Trigg loves them enough for us both.” 

“* Then you might not object,” said Keriol, opening 
his pocket-book and drawing out a list of names, and 
presenting it. 

‘Yes, I might, and do,” said Mr. Banaster, putting 
— his hands in his pockets, and sitting back in his 
chair. 

Keriol paused for half a minute, vainly hoping to 
see him relent, then slowly returned the paper to his 
book, saying,— 

“IT am sorry; I hoped, unless you were too much 
attached to them, your memory of Richard, and re- 
gard for his son, and friendship for me, might induce 
you to stand by him.” 

‘‘Memory and sympathy and friendship have no 
force against justice,” said Mr. Banaster, calmly. 
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‘¢ You have not seen what I have, or you'would 
not hesitate in thinking that he has justice on his. 
side,” said Keriol. ' 

“IT don’t know,” said Mr. Banaster; ‘it, would 
take a good deal to convince me that he is heir-at- 
law ; more than you have seen, perhaps.” 

‘‘ The conduct of the Presgraves at the very first 
was so manifestly usurping that none can doubt their 
injustice.” 

‘‘ Rather more of a coup-de-main than a fair right 
would have made necessary,” said Mr. Banaster. 

‘¢ And yet you uphold them ?” 

“ Not at all, in keeping possession against the law- 
ful owner.” 

‘“‘ Negatively you do, by not helping to institute an 
investigation which will establish the true heir, 
whether a Presgrave or a Stapylton.” 

‘‘ T have sometimes found, friend Keriol, a nega- 
tive course better than a positive one; a negative 
course suits me in many respects.’’ 

‘‘ It is good for the ends of justice that some will 
exert themselves in a positive one,” said Keriol, with 
an air of vexation, as he drew the fastening round 
his book and restored it to his pocket. 

‘“‘ T agree with you in that, as in many things. You 
are, of course, embarked in the positive line in this 
case. Now, understand, it is not because I am tender 
of my acquaintances at Dassett, nor that I am afraid 
of my purse, that I will not put my name to that 
paper. IfI really believed that young Stapylton was 
the heir, I would do it without scruple.”’ 

‘‘ I wish you would take the trouble to go into the 
evidence; itis, I think, incontestable, all but one proof, 
which we shall soon get hold of.” 

‘¢ It won’t remain so while Michael can contest it.” 

‘No, it will not; but just, now do—do just 
glance over this,” said Keriol, producing and unfold- 
ing a paper on which flourished a portion of the 
Taffilet tree. ‘‘ This has cost much trouble in making ; 
you will surely bestow enough on the case to look at 
it.” 

‘‘ Oh, Keriol, there never was a bilious subject in 
your family; not a diver among them, I am certain. 
Why, man, those little coloured spots and small lines 
and fine mazes would make me more giddy than I 
was when I got the exact angles of my old spider’s 
web.” Mr. Banaster looked quite in earnest. 

Again Keriol seemed disappointed, and now he 
remained silent. 

Mr. Banaster appeared for a short time unresolved, 
but at length said,— 

‘‘T may as well tell you that if Dassett belongs to. 
some one else than the Presgraves, I know where I 
should look to a better claim than Alan Stapylton’s, 
therefore I will not interfere. I will give him all 
the help I can towards settling in life if he fails in 
this, but to eject Michael on his claim I will not 
stir a finger.” 

‘To whom do you point?” asked Keriol. 

‘“‘ T didn’t point, my good fellow—I hav’n’t the least 
intention to point. Ifthe right heir is content to be 
quiet, why should I interfere ?” 

‘‘ But you know some one, then, who you think 
has a better claim to the estate than Alan has?” _ 

‘ Keriol, ask me no questions. If, after all this 
talk, you cannot understand, it is in vain for me to 
talk to you any more, and, to tell you the truth, I 
am very tired of it.” 

“‘T wish I knew who the person is that you allude 
to,” said Keriol, rising. 
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‘‘How true the saying is, ‘One man’s meat is 


another man’s poison.’ Now I wish J didn’t, and as I 


‘am not the heir, and would hardly claim it if I were, 
I cannot be dragged into the affair. I cannot, indeed, 
Keriol.” 

“You don’t mean—” Keriol began, but Mr. 
Banaster put up his hand, crying, “I don’t mean 
anything nor anybody, so don’t try me. Let us talk 
of my spiked fescue or something else, only remem- 
ber, when I can be of any real help to the youth, I 
will be ready.” 

% % * % os 

‘“‘ Brother Banaster.”’ 

““Ma’am?” 

“‘T wish to speak with you.” 

“Pray walk in, ma’am.” 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Banaster, no.’ 

“The moth is fast asleep, ma’am.” 

“ Will you be so good as to come out to me ?” said Miss 
Trigg, impatiently. 

Mr. Banaster had just settled the blossom, and 
looked a little cross, and very discontented, as he 
walked to the door. ‘‘ Well, ma’am?” he said, 
standing in the doorway. 

“T wished to tell you that I am going to Dassett,” 
said the lady. 

“What, directly ?” he asked, his face brightening. 

“Immediately. I suppose I can have the carriage?” 

“By all means, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster, with 
alacrity. 

“T think such an attention is the least we can do 
for them after that affecting letter,” said Miss Trigg, 
“and Honoria hints her expectation of my thinking 
80.” 

“ Quite the least,” he replied. 

“And you approve of my going?” 

“Certainly, ma’am, as you say, after that very 
affecting letter.” 

“Tt was affecting, brother Banaster !” 

“Tt affected you, ma’am, therefore it was affect- 
ing,” he replied. 

“T suppose you will not send a line of condolence 
to Mr. Presgrave, worthy man as he is?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Mr. Banaster, standing erect 
in the doorway. 

“Nor a message to say how surprised and sorry, 
and that sort of thing, you are?” 

“But, sister Trigg, I am neither surprised nor 
sorry, nor, for anything that I know, that sort of 
thing about it, therefore I can send no message.” 

” agg you expected these people to behave so?” 

é 0.”? 

“But you are quite willing they should do it?” 
she said, snappishly. 

“Quite, ma’am, if they think well to do it; at the 
same time, I don’t say I think with them.” 

“Then I may give Mr. Presgrave an idea that you 
are shocked ?” ‘ 

“Provided, ma’am, that you don’t do,it on my 

authority.” 
_ “Brother Banaster, if you remembered the affec- 
tionate manner with which that dear creature Honoria 
has always treated us, and the respect her excel- 
lent brother has always shown to you and to me, I 
confess I think you would not show such a want of 
feeling for them in their trouble,” said Miss Trigg, 
looking most reproachfully. 

Mr. Banaster bowed. 

“But I think feeling is confined to poor weak 
women,”’ she added, rather hysterically. 
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Mr. Banaster bowed again. 

‘‘T shall not return for a day or two,”’ she said, in 
the same tone. 

‘When you please, ma’am,”’ he replied. He was 
about to say, ‘“‘ Pray don’t hurry,” but checked him- 
self, and looked as serious as he could under the 
anticipation of so long a holiday. 

Miss Trigg retreated to give the orders necessary 
for her immediate transport to Barons Dassett, and 
Mr. Banaster, with singular felicity, returned to his 
spiked fescue, and in a short time became so ab- 
sorbed in the question of the practicability of intro- 
ducing it into some of his pasture land for the benefit 
of his tenants, that he entirely forgot Miss Trigg, 
Barons Dassett, the present possessor of it, the 
rightful heir, the advancing claimant, and his friend 
Keriol—all and every one of them. 


CHAPTER VI.—AT BARONS DASSETT. 


A STRANGE-LOOKING place was the mansion of Barons 
Dassett. It had no charms for the lovers of good 
houses, nor for the admirers of architectural beauty, 
nor for the sympathisers with the severe masonry of 
feudal times. It was like the raking together of 
the odds and ends of dwelling-places of all sorts. 
It had passed through many hands, all of the same 
family, but coming to it from remote branches; for 
it had so happened that through many generations 
the possessor of the place had not had an immediate 
heir. Each possessor had added something to the 
original structure according to his taste, without con- 
sulting the laws of unity or harmony; and what- 
ever other good qualities the stock could boast of, 
to taste in architecture they had no pretensions. 
The original pile, which was of red brick, and had 
the date of 1560 worked in the wall with stone 
like that which ornamented its facings, was not much 
beyond the dimensions of an ordinary dwelling. It 
had the square windows and peculiar chimneys of 
that time, and passed, no doubt, in its day, fora 
handsome hall, proper for the lands surrounding it. 
But tenant after. tenant had, as has been said, 
flanked it with so many “improvements” that it 
looked as if it were hiding itself in a sulky fit behind 
them. New rooms, porticoes, a huge conservatory, a 
grand entrance, temples and towers, petitioned the 
eye of good taste to pull all down and build it up 
afresh. 

Michael Presgrave, the present possessor, had on 
entering found it in good preservation and hand- 
somely furnished. As his title to it is the pith of our 
tale, and will be amply discussed, we will leave 
that point to the future, only remarking that, as 
Mr. Banaster had said, his entrance on the property 
was a coup-de-main, which seemed to imply a question- 
able claim to it by any good legal title. He and his 
maiden sister inhabited the original building: all 
the rest was shut up, not allowing any of it the 
advantage of regular fires for airing, consequently 
the next heir had the prospect of dilapidations evi- 
dently set forth. 

Michael was just such a man in appearance that, 
had he been a labourer, or a butler, or a shopman, 
or one of any other very numerous class, you would 
not have noticed him. His dress was very correct, 
according to his age, rather shabby, being well 
worn ; altogether, he did not belie the description of 
‘‘mean-looking beggar,” with which he was favoured 
by some who did net like him. He was known to 
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be very rich when he came to Dassett, and people 
wondered that he should seem so eager to obtain 
it, hardly letting the old lady die before he entered 
and took possession without any established legal 
right; but ‘‘much wanting more” was the accepted 
explanation. He was a silent man, simple in his 
habits, fond of reading, hard at a bargain, frugal 
to a proverb in expenses, by no means really an 
unkind master, but employing much fewer servants 
than had ever been considered necessary at Barons 
Dassett. 

His sister was an illustration of the varieties often 
exhibited by the same family. Scarcely a quality of 
body or mind which Michael possessed wanted its 
contrast inher. Vain of what had been a fine person 
in her youth, as fond of expense as he was chary of 
it, as sentimental and highflown as he was apparently 
stony and grovelling, the only wonder was that they 
managed to live together; but it was explained by 
the rule of the Duchess of Marlborough, “‘ ‘The strong 
mind governs the weak.” 

Michael, while he had his own way essentially, 
allowed her so much of hers as deceived her into the 
belief that she was independent and mistress of 
Barons Dassett. Her large property by this means 
became secure: he knew not how she might fritter it 
away if she escaped from his control, so he put up 
with trifling annoyances, that he might ‘keep the 
key.” 

Miss Presgrave’s sources of amusement were not 
numerous. She took great delight in dress, but her 
seclusion blunted the edge of this pleasure,—she had 
so few admirers. Before coming to Barons Dassett, 
she had lived ‘‘among her own people,” and had 
enjoyed a constant round of visiting with the various 
grades of acquaintance that a sociable neighbour- 
hood had furnished. But now she was not only 
rich, she was great; she might forget her blood 
relationship with the Taffilet family while in com- 
parative obscurity, but when raised to the dignity 
of representing it in one of its ancestral halls, she 
was compelled, as she lamented to Miss Trigg, to 
draw a line! which line cut off many for whom her 
heart secretly sighed, and for whose congenial com- 
pany the solemn grandeur of Barons Dassett was 
a poor recompense. 

‘‘ Tthink, Michael, I ought to invite the Gardiners, 
or the Brooksbys, or the Kellys,” she would remark 
sometimes, when a fit of more than ordinary melan- 
choly had seized her. 

‘* As you please; but, if you do, you can’t expect 
the notice of the county families. You must remember 
you are the. lady and mistress of Barons Dassett,”’ 
the crafty Michael would reply, and this argument 
always silenced her, though the unkind county families 
took no more notice of her in consequence of her self- 
denial in deference to them. 

Miss Trigg, whom she had known in former times, 
was above the line of demarcation. Mr. Banaster was 
reckoned ‘‘a county family,’ and she shone in his 
reflected glory; besides, for some reason, Michael 
had much consideration for Mr. Banaster, and treated 
Miss Trigg with the same for his sake. When, 
therefore, there was a darker cloud than ordinary 
on her. spirits, Michael readily assented to the issuing 
an invitation to Miss Patience as the best remedy, 
and less objectionable than others. 

Miss Trigg came to think at length that she was 
as great a favourite with him as with her friend 
Honoria, and plumed herself not a little upon it, 
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for it is an established fact that the kindness of the 
amiable is valued in comparison with that of the 
usually harsh and ungracious, as weeds are to choice 
flowers. 

Miss Presgrave was parading in stately fashion on 
one of the terraces before the house, and any one 
watching her and the old peacock on the opposite 
walk might have fancied that they were trying to 
outvie each other; though if they were, the peacock 
got the day, for he was more genuinely stately and 
far better dressed. 

“ Honor!” said Michael, in his dry, husky 
tone. 

Miss Presgrave closed the book she had held open 
in her hand and stood elegantly, waiting his approach 
and wishing he would call her Honoria. 

‘“‘T am glad, Michael, we have met here; I was 
just contemplating the vast improvement of opening 
that suite of rooms into the conservatory.” 

‘“‘ Improvements ! What, forthe next tenant? You 
don’t know that young Stapylton has been set on by 
Keriol to turn us out,” replied Michael. 

‘‘ Stapylton turn us out!” exclaimed Honoria, 
growing quite cadaverous at the thought. 

‘Oh, don’t trouble yourself, it will come to nothing; 
they will amuse themselves and not hurt us. It will 
be good for the lawyers,” said Michael. 

But Miss Presgrave was not easily pacified. She 
was urgent to know the grounds on which he claimed, 
and what his chances were, and worked herself up to 
a state of great excitement, very trying to her’brother’s 
temper. Finding he could not with a few words 
pacify her, he suggested by way of diversion she 
had better write to Miss Trigg and tell her, and, if 
she chose to do so, invite her to come and hear the 
particulars. 

‘¢ Tell her to mention itto Mr. Banaster,”’ he said, 
as he turned away. 

This was quite in accordance with Honoria’s feel- 
ings. Such an opportunity of indulging in the pathetic 
was not to be lost. She hastened at once to the house, 
gathering as she could all the particulars Michael 
vouchsafed to supply, and produced ‘ the ‘affecting: 
letter” that took Miss Trigg to Barons Dassett and 
left Mr. Banaster in peace with his microscope. 


€ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 
III. 


ArTEr a bottle of soda-water, the cork of which 
was avery Chassepot bullet, and, being inadvertently: 
directed there by the landlord, flew into the bar, 
where divers of his friends were chatting, and brought 
down a tinkling shower of glass from a chandelier, 
which it demolished, we walked to Wistman’s Wood. 
The very drinks, you see, confined in this stronghold 
of jails, were fierce for liberty ; and when, late in the 
evening, D had a fellow “bottle of soda,” I 
asked the attendant to take it out of doors. Direct- 
ing it snout or nozzle westward, at an elevation of 
about sixty degrees, we cut the string. I think the 
missile must have pitched somewhere about Cardiff. 
We watched it soaring up for a considerable time, till 
it was lost in the gathering twilight. 

But about Wistman’s Wood. It is a mile from Two 
Bridges, in the valley to the left after you pass by 
the inn on your way from Prince’s Town. ‘The valley 
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is traversed by the West Dart, which bubbled along 
with such cool temptation in its stony bed, that we 
could hardly help undressing to lie down in it, the 
only plan by which it then, being low, could provide 
a bath. But we had heard something about the 
prevalence of adders in these parts, and were made 
aware, by more than a report, of a number of the 
fiercest flies I ever met. The heat, I suppose, had 
made them vigorous. Certainly, they bit at us with 
a will. I am fortunately exempt from the mischief 
which these, and worse small tormentors than these, 
inflict. They don’t like me. But D soon got a 
fly-sting or bite on his hand, which, in a very short 
time, swelled it to twice its size, and left a mark which 
lasted for weeks. So we gave up any thought of 
bathing, and, following the banks of the Dart, which 
we crossed and recrossed several times, made our 
way towards what seemed to be a patch of small 
evergreen shrubs on the slope of the valley to our 
right, but which was really a small forest of miniature 
oak. No one would think they were trees till he 
reached them, so squat and shrubby is their appear- 
ance. But it seems, from an ancient record, that this 
company of dwarfs have stood there at least since the 
Norman Conquest, when they presented the same 
appearance that they do now. Really old oak-trees, 
with all the features of extreme age, their gnarled 
branches being cumbered with parasitical plants, 
they are in some instances searcely more than six 
feet high. They grow in the midst of great stones, 
and the deep gloom under their spreading arms, 
which touch one another, has suggested that they 
are a living example of the ‘‘ groves in stony places ”’ 
mentioned in Seripture as being dedicated to the 
service of Baaland Ashtaroth. Certainly they have a 
weird, uncanny look, capable of being associated 
with dark and antique doings, and their hoary age 
leaves room to conjecture that they may well have 
been used in the ages of remote superstition, The 
name of the grove, Wistman’s Wood, seems to be 
derived from wise, or wish, which is, according to 
authorities which the somewhat sceptical Murray yet 
quotes, a name of the old deity Woden. Woden is 
still recognised in the legendary history of Dartmoor 
in the swart “‘master,” who follows the “ wish” 
hounds, spectral dogs which were said to hunt to- 
gether over the wastes. ‘‘ Whistness,’’? in Devon- 
shire, is used for any unearthly being. Thus, 
“Wistman’s”’ is not so much the “wise man’s” as 
the “spectral” wood, the scene of unearthly in- 
fluence, the still standing lair of bygone heathen 
spirits. Certainly, let alone the adders, it looked a 
ghastly place for a picnic, be the shade as deep as it 
may. A more melancholy grove I never saw, with 
its grim pigmy trunks and tangled branches, loaded 
with drooping moss, and with an air of obstinate 
desolation. 

We picked out a smooth place on the grass, 
outside the stony region in which the trees are 
rooted, and sat some time looking at the gloomy 
crowd of dwarfs which stand on the valley side, 
before we sauntered slowly back to Prince’s Town, by 
the solitary Dart. This valley leads up towards 
Tranmere Pool, another of the many spots in South 
Devon which are invested with mystery. There is a 
toughish walk up to it, that by Cat Hill, from Two 
Bridges; and the tourist might make a good long 
day by ascending the West Dart valley, crossing the 
tange to the Pool, and returning towards Lydford, 
where he could take the rail to Tavistock. Cranmere 
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Pool lies in the middle of a nasty morass, and holds 
more mud than water; but if any one wanted to make 
experiments on bog, and learn about its treacherous 
nature at head-quarters, he could not have a better . 
field for his curiosity. I hate these bogs. You put . 
your foot on a carpet of beautiful green, and plump . 
in up to your knees, lucky if you get no deeper, 
before you know that you have taken a step. Down 
you go, and run a chance of trying its antiseptic 
qualities, if you happen to be alone, by sinking in ; 
seeing your waistcoat buttons disappear one by one, 
while the moor echoes your yells for help, till the 
vile black mess creeps into your choking throat, the 
beautiful green closes over your head, your friends 
advertise for you, and you are unknown till that 
obnoxious New Zealander of Macaulay digs you up, 
a perfect specimen, and sets you in some paulo-post- 
future museum for the pleasure of gaping sight-seers 
and the gratification of unfeeling science. 

I popped into a piece of bog on my way back from 
Wistman’s Wood. Certainly, I thought it was bog, 
and put my foot gingerly down, but I went in above 
my ankles inamoment. I once had anear escape for 
my life from bog, and so am specially careful about 
soft ground. I was shooting alone on the Essex 
coast, and being tolerably expert at the business, 
trusted to be able to shuffle quickly over a tidal ditch 
filled with an uncalculated store of black mud. My 
dog got over, and I had nearly reached the opposite 
bank when I sank in, and found I could not draw 
out either leg. The more I tried, the deeper I got. 
There was not a soul within miles. My dog, Busy, 
stood wagging her tail on the bank, sagem I did 
not get out. I threw my gun from me, by a 
ae ag os managed to catch hold of some tough 

on the slimy brink, by which I drew myself out 
flat, from the edge of a horrible death. And, 
naturally, ever since, I am very touchy about any- 
thing in the shape of a bog. 

In the cool of the evening we sat at the open 
window of the Duchy Hotel, looking over a portion 
of the convict farm and moor, with a gritty road 
close under our elbows. The prospect does not look 
pretty on paper, but we were cheery enough, and 
chatted on late till the chambermaid came in with a 
heap of bedclothes to make up a sleeping-place on 
our sofa for a lonely tourist who had no other chance 
of laying his head that night in Prince’s Town. So 
we went off to our rooms, but in my case, not to 
sleep, at least long. I had, as I thought wisely, 
chosen a chamber which was likely to be cool in the 
morning, without noticing that it looked out on a yard 
free toa number of cattle and geese. It chanced that 
my window was only some few feet from the ground, 
and immediately under was the favourite shady spot 
for, it seemed, all the very early rising animals in the 
neighbourhood. 

I woke about four under the influence of a 
by no means figurative nightmare. The reality 
carried on the confused oppfession of the dream. 
There seemed to have come to pass a wild gathering 
of the whole animal kingdom at the side of my bed. 
A discordant chorus of bellowings and screamc 
seemed to fill the room. I awoke to find the impres- 
sion true. Cows, calves, geese, horses, sheep, were 
standing as if they had come together for the pur- 
pose of calling me, at my open window, not five 
yards from my pillow. The only difference between 
the dream and the reality was the absence of some 
particularly hoarse giraffes, who in the former blocked . 
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up my casement with their long necks and brought 
their eyes close to my face. 

Next morning we started for Tavistock. The heat 
was so great that we got a cart to take us along the 
road and stop where we wanted. Itwas a wonderful 
cart in respect to its jumbling powers. We had not 





SHAUGH BRIDGE, BICKLEIGH VALE (over the river Plym). 





jogged along in it for five minutes before D: and 
agreed to call it ‘‘the churn.” Breakfast, powers 
of observation, digestion, and discriminative intellect, 
were all shaken up together as we held on by the side 
rails, and felt the creation of chaos carried on under our 
hats and waistcoats. The driver affected to be im- 
mensely impressed with the notion of the cart being a 
churn ; but apparently possessing a tenacious break- 
fast, and being troubled with no aptitude or disposi- 
tion for observing or remembering anything, he did 
not suffer as we did. 
quarries, to which I have already alluded, and then 
shook together our belongings till he shot us out at 
Merrivale Bridge. Here is a famous group of Celtic 
remains, consisting of ‘circles, stone avenues, crom- 
lechs, a rock pillar, and foundations of a village 
extending a mile along the hillside. Avenues, how- 
ever, are the most obvious characteristics of the spot. 
There are two of them some: hundred yards apart 
which run parallel for many hundred yards. What 
they were, what they were intended to represent, 
is uncertain. Archeological doctors disagree. 

we see are rows of rude stones, broken in some places 
by a sort of knot in the form of a small circle, stick- 
ing out of the grass. Imagination is left to theorise, 
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and the theories are numerous. We know only that 
they tell of some old mystic meaning long since 
obscured. It is very provoking to find oneself ip 
the scene of these antique doings, and after consult- 
ing such printed authorities as are accessible to the 
tourist, coming to the conclusion that we can really 


do little more than look at the plainly mysterious 
symbols of a long bygone generation. 

We are, it is true, landed upon historic times in 
some of these remains. When the plague raged in 
Tavistock in 1625 some of the “hut circles” were 
used by residents in the neighbourhood as market 
places. There they deposited provisions and their 
price. The name of ‘ potatoe market” given toa 
cluster of hut circles here may possibly indicate a 


| low state of cultivation and resource for the support 
First he jogged us to the | 


of human life, which was ominously associated with 
potatoes as the staff of life in the Irish famine which 
prevailed some years ago. 

But who first inhabited these circles, who built the 
avenues of stones, who raised the cromlechs, our 
partial knowledge only shows us that we cannot tell. 
There is something wholesome in thus having our 
curious imaginations checked; but a visit to the 
Merrivale relics is most entertaining to any one who 
will vigorously defy the warnings of cautious archeolo- 
gists, and determine to see processions of Druids in 
the mind’s eye, sweeping down the sacred street, 
whose lines we trace, and conducting a ritual which 
was marked by huge sacrifice of human life, and 
embraced within its meaning a complicated system 
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ef stone structures whose remains are spread over | them—to have derived its name from the British 
the whole of Dartmoor, and are in correspondence | deity, Misor, or the moon, but the mists which 
with Stonehenge, Brittany, and Cornwall. But the | cling about its crests are more likely responsible for 
consciousness of ignorance, yet more deepened and | its title. 

confused when we looked to see what the extracts of | There is a fine walk by Great Mis Tor, Fur Tor, 























TAVISTOCK ABBEY. 


wisdom in the guide-books had to say, made us feel | and Yes Tor, to Okehampton. We intended to have 
el we had simply seen the relics at Merrivale | taken it, but the sun was too hot. The view of the 
ridge. 

We wandered about among them for 
some time, and then reseated ourselves in 
the churn. But first I should say we 
lounged at the bridge itself, cooling our 
eyes with the bright cold water and 
wondering why a parcel of ducks which 
sat upon the bank did not use their 
privilege and live in the stream on such 
ahot day. One duck in particular, who 
stood with his back to the river, had 
such a determined landsman’s air about 
him that I chucked a pebble towards 
him to make him at least look round at 
the river. The pebble hopped along, 
and after its last bound fell exactly upon 
this duck’s head (he was forty yards 
off) with such effect that he bowed 
gravely, not noticing that I had thrown 
it, and at once accepting it as some 
mystic warning of the dangers of the 
land, led off his company into the water, 
while we jogged on towards Tavistock. 
On our right was Mis Tor ; this is reached 
im about a mile from the road. It has a TAVISTOCK. 
grand cap of granite resembling Cy- 
clopean masonry from a distance, and is said by 
Some wild antiquaries—so the sceptical Murray calls 





Vale of the Tavy from the edge of the moor is here 
very fine. Nowhere can you appreciate better the 
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high broken table-land which is crossed between 
Moreton and Tavistock. The road descends steeply 
into the latter place, and we soon found ourselves 
among high-hedged fields and gardens, entering 
the town.. We drove to the Bedford Hotel, 
which is built on the site of the once famous 
Abbey. Its remains are now inconsiderable, since 
it was not merely crippled, but used in other 
buildings. There is a gateway, with a room, now 
used as a publie library, a refectory, now a Unitarian 
chapel, and a hotel, for which material was found in 
the Chapter House. Here we put up, and were shown 
into a parlour which, by its thick walls, looked as if 
it onee formed part of the old building, and was 
deliciously cool. After ordering refreshments, we 
sallied forth to prow! about the town. First we took 
the liberty of calling at the vicarage, where we re- 
ceived kind permission to visit such relics of the 
Abbey as are seen in and from its garden, laid out 
with antiquarian taste by the late vicar, the husband 
of Mrs. Bray, whose “ Tamar and the Tavy”’ attests 
her affection for the legendary stores of this neigh- 
bourhood and her powers of enthusiastic description. 
This book is indeed, being free from the dryness of 
descriptive topography, the best guide to any one 
who would make Tavistock his head-quarters for some 
time and explore the country around. Here I must 
notice an incident which was personally fortunate. 
Having the pleasure of the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Bray, she kindly lent me her own origi edition, 
now out of print, of the work which es her name 
well known as a chronicler of Tavistock. Most un- 
luckily I had lost the first volume of the three in 
which ‘The Tamar and the Tavy” was first pub- 
lished. I had not told her of my carelessness, being 
determined to see if I could not buy the book in its 
native town. The first bookseller I called on told me 
that the edition 1 wanted was not to be got. To my 
inquiries elsewhere I received the same answer, 
when in one place D had the wit to ask if they 
had no portion of it. ‘ Oh yes, there isa broken 
copy somewhere in the house, but that of course can 
be but of littlh——.””_ ‘‘ Let us see it,” said D 
and surely enough the shopman routed out the very 
volume I had lost, and which you may suppose I 
immediately secured. The kind lender of the book 
would probably have forgiven me for my careless- 
ness, but as I should feel savage with any one who 
broke a pet edition of any work I valued myself, I 
was not sorry to feel that I had: effectually redeemed 
my loss, and could return the edition which had 
been lent to me. 

Tavistock abounds with walks. Set in a fertile 
valley, where the evergreens riot in the moist warm 
air, it has its own beauties, while there are many 
rambles in varied scenery within an easy walk, and 
excursions which will occupy a day. I have already 
mentioned Merrivale Bridge on the Moreton road. 
Then there is Fitz-Ford, about two miles on the 
Plymouth road, and Walreddon House, both rich in 
legend, and Buckland Monachorum. Then the 
Morwell Rocks, Tavy Cleave, and the Double Water, 
a lovely spot, about four miles from Tavistock, where 
the Walkham joins the Tavy. But no one who visits 
this neighbourhood need want information as to the 
walks about Tavistock, and as I do not aim at the 
provision of another guide-book where there are so 
many, I do not quote any long list of “sights” here 
or elsewhere. “Let me chat, if it may so be, plea- 
santly with my reader, leaving him -to. use the 
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detailed directions of Murray, ete., in the choice of, 
what he would visit, and how he should set about 
his visiting. Of course, in the short call we made on. 
Tavistock, it was impossible for us to explore its 
neighbourhood, but we saw enough to perceive what, 
an excellent centre it is for excursions, and took one 
to Lydford. This was once a chief town in South 
Devon, having even a mint of its own. It is now a 
poor place, boasting, however, its castle, a hollow 
square tower, where Judge Jeffreys held ons of his 
Black Assizes, and where the people say his spirit 
may sometimes be seen in the shape of:a black pig, 
A black pig is eertainly no rare sight in a dirty 
rambling village. 

We went to the station near Lydford by rail, and 
then, after a stroll in the wild wood-covered dales 
where the Lyd forms a sloping cascade of some 140 
feet fall, half ee the trees, —— to the 
road, and crossing the bridge, a single arch some 
eighty feet above the stream, which flows in deep 
rock ravine, walked into the village. A score or s0 
of excursionists were making the place merry with 
their holiday laughter, especially at a ride in a one- 
horse waggon which was chartered on the spot for 
the carriage of some twenty “ young ladies.” They 
liked it better than the horse did, apparently. But 
the local extemporised driver could not lose the 
chance of a few shillings at the risk of half killing 
his beast. I never saw a heavier and yet merrier 
load. The chorus of shrieks reached us before 
the straining vehicle came in sight. 

Lydford is famous not only for its castle, now 
guarded by a woman with a great key, and for the 
view from its churchyard, which is very extensive 
and beautiful, but for its being the traditionary head- 
quarters of a certain lawless tribe of persons called 
‘The Gubbins,” who once lived after a promiscuous 
fashion about the place, and made its beautiful 
ravines hideous with their indecency, and dangerous 
with their robberies. ‘‘ They live,’ says Fuller, ‘in. 
cots (rather holes than houses), like swine. Their 
wealth consisteth in other men’s goods; they live by 
stealing the sheep on the moors; and vain it is for 
any to search their houses, being a work beyond 
the pains of any sheriff, and above the power of any 
constable. They hold together like oak offend 
one, and all will avenge his quarrel.” These wild 
outlaws play, the reader may recollect, a not unim- 
portant part in the scenes of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s 
“Westward ho!” 

Of course the policeman is here now as well as 
elsewhere, but when I went to the public-house at 
‘Lydford for a bottle of soda-water, I could not help 
thinking that a singularly .rude swearing cluster of 
men in the tap-room, whose oaths came out through 
the open window into the road, might be descended 
from this rough ancestry. Nowhere in our w 
did we come across so ill-favoured a gathering. But 
the walks about the place and the views from it are 
lovely. 

Brent Tor is about three miles from Lydford, and 
well worth a visit. It seems to be, if not an extinct 
volcano, a voleanic remain, and is more like some of 
the Rhenish hills than any tor I saw, being sur- 
mounted by a little church, dedicated to St. Michael, 
and the offering, so they say, of a Plymouth mer- 
chant, who, being in peril in the sea, vowed to build 
a church on the first land he saw, if he should be 
saved. This was the tip of Brent Tor, on which 
accordingly he fulfilled his promise. 7 
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AEROLITES AND BOLIDES. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 
II. 


Mr. R. P. Gree, of Manchester, has catalogued all 
authentic bolides and showers of stones observed, 
from the commencement of the Christian era. They 
amount to 2,400. Space, however, will not allow us 
to describe many of them. We must select, there- 
fore, only a few more noteworthy examples, which 
we consider ought not to be passed over without 
some remark. 

The first is that extraordinary blazing meteor seen 
all over England, on the evening of March 19, 1719, 
and which was supposed to be at least a mile in 
diameter. A full description of its appearance was 
drawn up by Dr. Halley. This meteor was observed 
at London, Oxford, several places in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, Worcester, Kirkby Stephen on the bor- 
ders of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, Aberdeen, 
Paris, Brest, and other places. Dr. Halley computed 
its height to be about sixty geographical miles. A 
detonation like thunder shook the houses as it passed. 
In the south-western counties the explosion was 
heard as a report of a very great cannon, or rather 
of a broadside, at a distance, followed by a miscella- 
neous noise, as if a volley of small arms had been 
discharged. ‘‘ What was peculiar to this sound was, 
that it was attended with an uncommon tremor of 
the air, and everywhere in those counties very sen- 
sibly shook the glass windows and doors in the 
houses, and, according to some, even the houses 
themselves, beyond the usual effect of cannon, though 
near; and Mr. Cruwys, at Tiverton, on this occasion, 
lost a looking-glass, which, being loose in its frame, 
fell out on the shock, and was broken.’”’ In London 
the light emitted from the meteor was little inferior 
to that of the sun, candles gave no light, the stars 
disappeared, and the moon, then nine days old, was 
scarcely visible. The general appearance all around 
was that of perfect day. 

Another meteor. of historic interest was observed 
near Benares, on December 19, 1798, near 8 P.M. 
It had the form of a large ball of fire, accompanied 
by a noise resembling thunder. The noise was fol- 
lowed by a shower of heavy stones. ‘They reached 
the earth with a great velocity, penetrating the 
ground to a depth of six inches. The sky at the 
time was perfectly clear, as it had been for some days 
previously. The stones belonging to this aérolite 
were of different sizes, the most perfect having the 
form of an irregular cube, rounded at the edges, but 
the angles were for the most part preserved. They 
varied from three to more than four inches in length; 
one of the largest weighed two pounds eleven ounces. 
The stones were covered with a hard and dark 
incrustation, resembling in some places a kind of 
varnish. Most of them were partially fractured, 
probably from the effects of the concussion on reach- 
ing the ground, or by the striking of one stone 
against another. They also appeared to have been 
subjected to an intense. heat. This is the same 
meteor as that analysed by Howard, the details of 
which are given in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1802. 

A brilliant detonating meteor observed by Mr. 
Warren De La Rue near Cranford, Middlesex, on 
the evening of November 21, 1865, deserves a 
Special mention. This beautiful meteor rose from 
the eastern horizon surrounded by a halo of light 
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similar to a comet. "When about forty degrees high, 
it emerged like a fire-ball from a roman candle, with 
a blue colour, and about a quarter of the size of the 
moon. This meteor traversed the entire length of 
the valley of the Thames, performing a distance of 
seventy-five miles from east to west in about six 
seconds and a half. Mr. Penrose, of Wimbledon, 
heard a loud report, like that of a cannon fired off 
some miles distant, about two minutes and twenty 
seconds after the meteor had disappeared. 

Some of the largest meteors have been observed in 
broad daylight; that which we have previously 
mentioned as having fallen at L’Aigle, Normandy, 
is one of the most remarkable of them. On April 
26, 1803, the sky being clear, a small rectangular 
cloud was seen to move with great rapidity over 
various places in Normandy, some of which were far 
distant from the others. At L’Aigle, loud explosions 
were heard, resembling the sound of cannon and 
musketry, at the time this cloud-like phenomenon 
was apparently overhead. Soon after, a loud hissing 
noise was heard, and stones were seen to fall to the 
ground. It was subsequently discovered that the 
stones were scattered over a space two and a half 
leagues long by one broad. Above two thousand were 
collected, varying in weight from two drachms to 
seventeen and a half pounds. From an analysis of 
one of these stones by Thénard, it was found to con- 
tain equal proportions of silica and iron, of 45 per 
cent. each, with small quantities of magnesia, nickel, 
and sulphur. 

The second daylight meteor which we propose to 
describe is one which appeared so lately as June 
20, 1866. This remarkable object was seen from 
various parts of England and the Continent, princi- 
pally, however, in the counties of Kent and Sussex, 
at Boulogne, Calais, and Lille, in France, and at 
Delft in Holland. It is supposed to have exploded 
between the towns of Boulogne and St. Omer. At 
Boulogne a loud report shook the houses. Mr. 
Francis Galton, one of the secretaries of the British 
Association, who was residing at that time at 
Boulogne, heard the explosion, and noticing that the 
people in the hotel were running about the house 
and into the courtyard ina state of alarm, asking 
one another what had happened, and observing also 
that crowds were collecting in the street, he went out 
just in time to see the long, narrow, smoke-like train 
of a meteor hanging in the sky, the average breadth 
of the train of smoke being about one degree. At 
Wrotham, Kent, a shock similar to that of a heavy 
body falling overhead shook the houses and windows, 
and startled labourers in the fields. There were two 
reports at this place, one apparently coming from the 
S.W., and the other in the opposite direction, which 
seemed like an echo of the first. At Dover Castle a loud 
report was heard thirty seconds after the disappear- 
ance. Mr. Nasmyth saw the meteor from his resi- 
dence at Penshurst distinctly pass across a clear 
break in the sky, and then disappear behind a mass 
of clouds. He heard no report of the explosion. Mr. 
Nasmyth’s observations will give the reader a clear 
conception of this remarkable daylight bolide. He 
remarks that, ‘‘ while walking in my garden about a 
quarter to eleven on the forenoon of June 20, I was 
startled to seea bright red comet-shaped object rapidly 
moving across the clear blue sky about 35 degrees 
above the horizon. The length of the meteor was 
about one degree, or twice as long as the moon 
appears in diameter. The motion was majestic, yet 
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rapid, for it traversed a space of 80 degrees in rather 
less than two seconds. ‘The direction was from 
N.W. to S.E. The advancing end of the meteor was 
brilliant red, with a white or shining envelope or 
head ; the after part, or tail, was a ragged fan-shape, 
with a waving motion, accompanied by white vapours, 
and followed by a faint white vapour-tail. It dis- 
appeared from my sight behind a mass of clouds, and 
I listened for some time to catch any report or sound 
of explosion, but I heard none. The passage of the 
meteor was nearly parallel to the horizon, but with 
a slight dip or decline to the 8.E. It is impossible to 
convey by words the impression left by the appear- 
ance of this mysterious object, majestically traversing 
the clear blue sky during brilliant sunshine. Had 
it made its appearance at night, the whole of England 
would have seen more or less of its light.” 






































METEOR SEEN BY MR. NASMYTH AT 10.45 A.M. ON JUNE 20, 1866. 


According to Humboldt, the chemical elements of 
which these meteoric masses are composed are very 
similar. to those which are found throughout the 
earth’s crust. They are fifteen in number, namely, 
iron, nickel, manganese, cobalt, chromium, copper, 
zine, arsenic, soda, potash, phosphorus, sulphur, and 
carbon, or about ore-third of all the known simple 
bodies. The mode in which the constituent parts of 
aérolites are compounded gives them the general 
aspect of something foreign to our telluric rocks and 
minerals. But this is more apparent than real, for 
there is every reason to believe, from the spectrum 
analysis of the heavenly bodies, that all the stars 


and other objects moving in space have been. 


originally formed, more or less, from materials 
analogous to those which are to be found in our own 
terrestrial globe. 





DUELLING. 


Tue barbarous custom of duelling is gone, and for 
ever, in England. Some persons think it ceased 
when it became vulgar, when it descended to the 
lower walks of life, and when, to borrow Lord 
Ellenborough’s words, ‘‘ tradesmen, instead of post- 
ing books, posted each other!” But the better 
opinion seems to be that this is one of the results 
of advancing Christian civilisation, a triumph of 
good sense and right feeling over a practice ridicu- 
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lous, absurd, and unjust. Increased regard for 
human life is a sure test of social progress, and a 
low sense of the value of human life is a sure test of 
low moral state in a nation, even though that may 
be concealed, as in France, by the tinsel of outward 
civilisation. 

To fight a duel in England would in our day be 
accounted a folly as well as a crime. 

In Italy a measure for repressing duelling has been 
proposed. by General Bixio, whose personal courage 
and high character entitle him to speak on such a 
subject. His proposal is to establish tribunals of 
honour before which all disputes of the kind should 
be brought. About the same time that this grati- 
fying movement was taking place, the public feeling 
of Europe was outraged by the perpetration of a 
cruel murder, under the name of a duel, in Spain. 
A nephew of the Spanish statesman, Sr. Olozaga, ac- 
cidentally let fall his cane on a nobleman at the opera. 
A passing apology for the mistake was fiercely re. 
sponded to . the bully, and words were spoken 
which seemed to require a hostile meeting. Poor 
young Olozaga, unskilled in weapons, was cut down 
at once by his practised antagonist. Such scenes, 
alas! have of late been too frequent in France and 
Germany, and all over the Continent. It is time 
that public opinion were brought to bear upon the 
barbarous custom, as has been done in the Italian 
Chamber. 

The absurd unfairness of the act of duelling, apart 
from its criminality, was pithily presented in the 
reply of Napoleon to the challenge of King Gustavus 
Iv: ‘Tell him I will send a maitre @armes as my 
plenipotentiary.” 

The most strange and curious part of the history 
of duelling is the conflict between the Courts of Law 
and the Horse Guards, which was kept up till the 
custom dropped into disuse. Any death resulting 
from a duel was pronounced by the Courts of Justice 
to be murder; but an officer who had not obeyed the 
imaginary ‘‘ code of honour,” and had omitted to call 
out his adversary on receiving an affront, or had not 
accepted a challenge properly given, was invariably 
dismissed from the service of the Crown, by the head 
of the department to which he belonged. There is 
in the autobiography of Mr. Jerdan an account of a 
very remarkable trial which took place at Winchester, 
about 1814 or 1815. It was told by Mr. Jerdan’s 
friend William Pollock, brother of the late Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir Frederick Pollock. The narrative 
was as follows :— 

‘Tn his clerkship he was travelling to Winchester 
Assizes, and made acquaintance with two young 
men, officers in the army, who were going to sur- 
render and take their trial on a charge arising out 
of a duel in which they had been seconds. One of 
the principals was killed, and the survivor, a Captain 
Sooper, was also to be tried. It was understood at 
that time that the attention of the judges had been 
called to the frequency of duelling, and the Govern- 
ment were determined to make an example, in order 
to put a stop to this prevailing evil. The seconds sur- 
rendered. Captain Sooper was already in custody. 
The grand jury threw out the bill against the seconds 
altogether, and did not put them on their trial even 
for manslaughter ; but they found a true bill against 
Sooper for murder. At the trial the case was fully 
proved, that is, that Sooper and his antagonist met 
in the field of honour (so called), and the result was 
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the death of Sooper’s opponent. Justice Dampier 
presided, and laid down the law with more than 
usual firmness and severity. Sooper listened to his 
charge with great interest and anxiety. He was a 
married man with a family of children; he had 
watched the earlier proceedings with some indif- 
ference; he knew the grand jury had thrown out 
the bill against the seconds, and in .his own case he 
expected the common result, either a verdict of 
acquittal or at most of manslaughter, followed by a 
short imprisonment. But the tone of the judge’s 
summing up roused him from his dream; he fully 
understood the import of every word that fell from 
the bench, and he listened with increasing alarm. 
Sometimes there was even a slight movement in his 
face, as of spasm ; but in all other respects he main- 
tained his perfect composure. At length the jury 
were dismissed to consider their verdict, and were 
absent about half an hour—a delay which led to the 
hope of a favourable result. Their names were called 
over—there was the deepest silence—every one in 
the court was interested, and the verdict was waited 
for with breathless expectation. It was pronounced, 
‘Guilty of murder,’ and the moment Sooper heard 
it, he fell down as if shot with a mortal wound, and 
amid the profoundest silence of the audience, uttered 
one loud, long groan. It occupied several minutes to 
restore the prisoner ; but in a short time he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to receive the sentence of the court, 
and was called upon in the usual form to say ‘why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him 
according to law ?’ 

“He began by apologising for the interruption he 
had given to the business of the court, which he said 
he hoped would not be imputed to the fear of death, 
which he had faced unmoved in the field of battle, 
and the more fatal climate of the West Indies. But 
he had a wife and children to whom he had trusted 
to bequeath his only fortune—the unstained cha- 
racter of a soldier and a man of honour; but now he 
was to die the death of a felon, and to leave to his 
children the infamy of a murderer. He then ad- 
verted to the circumstances of the duel (which had 
come out in part during the trial)—that his adversary 
was the aggressor, and had publicly offered him an 
insult which he dared not overlook—that he had 
been willing to accept any apology, but could get 
none—that he had no alternative but to send a 
challenge or lose his commission—that it was well 
known (he averred) to every one acquainted with the 
army, that if he had not sent a challenge to vindicate 
his honour, and the honour of the service, the next 
post would have brought an intimation from the Horse 
Guards that the King had no further occasion for his 
Services; and he pointed out strongly the strange 
contrast between the practice of the army, not only 
authorised and encouraged, but expected and exacted 
by the highest powers, and the stern sentence of the 
law with reference to the same transaction. He spoke 
of the deceased with affection and regret, and de- 
clared that nothing but a sense of what he owed to 
his profession would have led him to send the chal- 
lenge; and he bitterly lamented that a false idea of 
honour had precluded a friend whom he esteemed 
from yielding the apology which would have pre- 
vented the result he now deplored! 

“ This is but a faint outline of Captain Sooper’s ad- 
dress, which was delivered with a firm voice and in a 
manly style of speaking. Scarcely a dry eye was 
Seen, and in many parts of the crowded court loud 
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sobs proclaimed the deep sympathy excited. The 
judge was taken quite by surprise; he was an able 
and a good man, and full of the kindest feelings. He 
listened attentively, and was obviously much in- 
terested. Soon he stooped forward, and, leaning on 
his elbows, rested his chin upon one hand clenched ; 
presently, he added the other, clenching both hands, 
apparently to control his emotions. At length, tears 
started from his eyes and rolled down his fine manly 
face; he raised his head, unclenched his hands, and 
covered his face, still leaning on his elbows, and thus 
awaited the end of Captain Sooper’s appeal. At the 
conclusion, he omitted all comment on the offence, 
and made no remark of any sort, but simply said, 
‘The sentence of the law is that you,’ etc. But 
whilst the judge was moved, and his face covered 
with his hands, as I have stated, during Captain 
Sooper’s address, when the prisoner, after alluding 
to the necessity of his position and his sorrow, said, 
‘And for this, I am to be led to execution like the 
vilest felon and murderer,’ Dampier, overpowered 
by the appeal, with an emphatic asseveration, said 
to himself, but loud enough to be overheard by the 
high sheriff, who sat close by, that he should noé¢ 
die. Yet I believe he had some difficulty in pro- 
curing a remission of the sentence; but it was under- 
stood at that time, that no capital punishment was 
ever inflicted against the opinion of the presiding 
judge. Dampier was firm, and Sooper was ulti- 
mately pardoned!” 

This contest between the laws of the land and the 
laws of honour, falsely so called, often assumed a 
troublesome and disgraceful aspect. Many men have 
been executed for a duel alleged to be improperly 
conducted; but no one, we believe, was ever 
executed, though convicted of murder, as the result 
of a duel, if his conduct was such that no fault 
could be found with any part of it by “‘a jury of 
gentlemen.” 

In Scotland, one of the last duels which attracted 
universal attention, and may be said to have proved 
the knell of the departing custom, was that between 
Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., of Auchinleck, and 
James Stuart, Esq., of Dunearn. The following is 
the account given by Mr. Andrew Steinmetz, in ‘‘ The 
Romance of Duelling”’ (Chapman and Hall) :— 

‘‘ Sir Alexander Boswell was the eldest son of the 
celebrated James Boswell, the familiar friend and 
biographer of the great lexicographer and moralist, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. It appears that he possessed, in 
a very extraordinary degree, the talent of irony, and 
had taken to writing anonymous satirical squibs and 
articles, under the title of ‘Ignotus,’ in the ‘ Glas- 
gow Sentinel;’ and among these there appeared a 
song, the subject of which was Mr. Stuart, containing 
two direct imputations of cowardice to that gentle- 
man. Mr. Stuart sent a friend, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
to Sir Alexander, to ask if he was the author of the 
articles in the ‘Glasgow Sentinel,’ intimating that 
if he would deny the authorship, that would be suffi- 
cient. Sir Alexander said it was a delicate affair, and 
he should consult a friend. He consulted Mr. Douglas, 
who afterwards told the Earl of Rosslyn that he could 
not advise Sir Alexander to give any answer. The 
authorship, however, seems to have been clearly estab- 
lished. A person named Borthwick, connected at the 
time with the ‘Sentinel,’ had delivered the papers 
into the hands of Mr. Stuart, and from these there 
could be no doubt that Sir Alexander was the writer. 
Such being the case, and Sir Alexander refusing to. 
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disavow the publication, Mr. Stuart sent him a chal- 
lenge. The Earl of Rosslyn, however, subsequently 
asked Mr. Douglas if there was not a possibility of 
not carrying the affair any further, and told him 
that Mr. Stuart would be content to treat the song as 
a very bad joke, provided Sir Alexander would say 
he did not. intend any reflection on Mr. Stuart’s 
courage. Nothing could be more reasonable than this, 
in such -a.‘conjuncture, between two gentlemen; but 
Mr. Douglas said he had no hope that Sir Alexander 
would say any such thing. The meeting, therefore, 
was decided upon; but Sir Alexander demanded and 
obtained a delay of fifteen days, for the purpose of 
effecting some legal arrangements respecting his 
estate. It was at first intended that the duel should 
take place on the Continent; but afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander changed his mind, and the place of rendezvous 
was fixed at Auctertool, near Balmuto, in Fifeshire. 
In the carriage, on the way to the ground, Sir Alex- 
ander expressed his decided opinion that Mr. Stuart 
could have done nothing else but call him out. He 
also declared his intention to firein the air, and on 
getting out of the carriage, he said, ‘ Now, gentle- 
men, observe that it is my fixed resolution to fire in 
the air.’ Mr. Stuart’s feelings seem to have been 
equally forbearing. He said he had no malice against 
Sir Alexander, and if he had the misfortune to 
hit him, he wished it might be on the great toe, as a 
gentleman in England had done lately on a similar 
occasion; and before anything took place on the 
ground, he asked his second, the Earl of Rosslyn, if 
it was not fit that he should make a bow to Sir Alex- 
ander, and express his wish for a reconciliation. The 
Earl thought it right, and Mr. Stuart advanced 
towards Sir Alexander, apparently for that purpose; 
but Sir Alexander’s back was then turned, and he 
appeared to be walking away from Mr. Stuart. In 
the whole of Mr. Stuart’s conduct there was no 
appearance of personal ill-will or resentment against 
Sir Alexander, but only an anxiety to defend his own 
character from the imputations with which it had been 
assailed, particulariy from that of cowardice. His 
conduct, from first to last, was cool, composed, and 
temperate. On the field, his second desired him to 
present his side and not his bust to his opponent; and 
he replied, ‘I do not think I ought to take an aim.’ 
Altogether the fault was with Sir Alexander Boswell. 
In a conversation with his second, Mr. Douglas, 
whilst proceeding to the ground, as to the possibility 
of an amicable adjustment, Sir Alexander said he 
was convinced there was none. Mr. Douglas did not 
know whether this was from an opinion that Mr. 
Stuart could do nothing else than fight, or whether 
from his own resolutiog ; he rather thought the latter. 
Such being the feelings and bearing of the parties, 
the ground was measured—twelve long paces. They 
took up their position; the pistols were handed to 
them; and the Karl of Rosslyn gave the word. They 
fired, and Sir Alexander Boswell fell mortally 
wounded. After he fell, he said he regretted he had 
not made his fire in the air more decided than it had 
been. Mr. Stuart’s ball had struck Sir Alexander 
in the shoulder, shattered the shoulder-blade, and 
was supposed to have entered the spine, as his limbs 
were quite paralysed. Mr. Stuart advanced with 
great anxiety towards Sir Alexander, but the Earl of 
Rosslyn hurried himaway. The unfortunate baronet 
was carried to Balmuto House, where he expired. 
“Mr. Stuart was tried for the ‘wilful murder’ of 
Sir Alexander: Boswell, in the High Court of Jus- 
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ticiary, Edinburgh ; but the jury, after afew minutes’ 
consultation, without leaving the box, returned 
unanimous verdict of ‘Not Guilty.’ The Lor 
Justice Clerk, then turning to Mr. Stuart, congratu. 
lated him on the acquittal.” 

This duel was in 1822. Two years later a dug] 
occurred in England presenting more of the comic 
than of the tragic element, but which helped to hasten 
the desired crisis in public opinion. The ridicule of 
the press, and of ‘‘the common people,” found vent 
in many a joke of which the tradition has come down 
to our own day in the words “‘ the 10th don’t danee,” 
and “‘ the 10th don’t fight.” 

“This duel between the Marquis of Londondeny 
and Ensign Battier, late a cornet, 10th Royal 
Hussars, was in consequence of a letter which the 
latter had published, in reference to his dispute with 
the officers of that regiment, in which he had stated 
that the noble lord ‘sheltered himself under his 
rank.’ Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary to the Ori- 
nance, was the Marquis’s second, and the second of 
Mr. Battier was Colonel Western. They met ata 
distance of ten paces. Sir Henry gave the choice of 
his pistols to Colonel Western. The word was given, 
Lord Londonderry’s shot passed Mr. Battier on the 
right, while Mr. Battier’s pistol missed fire. The 
Marquis requested his antagonist might have another 
shot, but this Colonel Western declined on the part 
of Mr. Battier, and thus the firing ended. This duel 
is remarkable for the issuing of the following general 
order from the Horse Guards:—‘The Commander- 
in-Chief having received a report from Lieutenant- 
General the Marquis of Londonderry, that his lord- 
ship had accepted a challenge to fight a duel with 
Ensign Battier, late a cornet of the 10th Royal 
Hussars, upon a point which his lordship considered 
to be one of military duty, his Royal Highness has 
felt it incumbent upon him to submit to the King a 
transaction at variance with the principles of subor- 
dination, and, therefore, of a tendency injurious to 
the discipline of the army. The King has conse- 
quently conveyed to his Royal Highness his Majesty's 
commands, to express his Majesty’s concern and dis- 
pleasure, that an officer of Lord Londonderry’s high 
rank and military reputation should have committed 
himself in personal collision with an inferior officer, 
by accepting a challenge for any supposed aggres- 
sion proceeding from the exercise of his authority as 
colonel of the regiment.’ The ‘London Gazetto’ 
subsequently announced that the name of Mr. Battier 
was erased from the half-pay list of the army. Four 
days afterwards he was horse-whipped by Sir Hemy 
Hardinge.” 

In the Wellington “Dispatches” will be found 
the Duke’s observations on this affair, leading to the 
conclusion that it was “unnecessary for his Royal 
Highness to take any notice of it.” To Lord 
Bathurst the Duke wrote as follows :—‘It would 
have been impossible to bring Lord Londonderry to 
trial excepting for a disorder prejudicial to military 
discipline; and he would have defended himself by 
allegations of provocation, want of protection, and 
threats of being assaulted, ete., etc., the second 0 
which allegations would be proved by Sir Herbert 
Taylor’s letter. The consequences would have been 
an acquittal, or such slight censure as would have 
been highly injurious to the service; and the con- 
duct of the Horse Guards would not have stood very 
high. The Duke of York wanted much to bring 
him to trial, and is very angry, and talks of altering 
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the Article of War, but I believe it is much better 
for him that the matter should be terminated by a 
general order.”’ : 

Three years later, in 1829, the Duke of Wellington 
himself fought a duel with the Earl of Winchilsea. 

‘This celebrated affair of honour must be considered 
an epoch in duelling. Nothing can be more signifi- 
cant of the change which has come over our senti- 
ments and opinions during the last thirty years than 
that such a man should have felt it his duty to resort 
to such a practice in vindication of his character. 

‘Tt is quite evident, however, that the Duke thought 
yery lightly of duelling. In his letter to Lord Lon- 
donderry, before quoted, he states that he had en- 
treated his Royal Highness to keep the 10th regiment 
in Dublin, although he knew that duels would be 
the consequence. ‘I think it not impossible,’ he 
says, ‘they may have to fight a duel or two; but that 
I consider of no consequence.’ Only think of such an 
authority as the Duke of Wellington giving utterance 
to such an opinion, and only thirty years ago! 

“Such being the sentiments of the Great Duke on 
the subject of duelling, we cannot be surprised at his 
conduct when insulted by the Earl of Winchilsea. 
Doubtless, however, the Duke little thought, when 
adjudicating, as we have seen, on the Londonderry 
and Battier duel, before described, that he would 
himself be the next personage to figure in a similar 
transaction, and to render himself amenable, not 
indeed to the rules and regulations of the Horse 
Guards, but to the laws of the country and public 
opinion. The circumstances of this very curious 
duel were as follows. h 

“The constitutional part which the Duke of Wel- 
lington took, as Minister of the country, in bringing 
in the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, stirred up the 
wrath of the Earl of Winchilsea, who was strongly 
opposed to that measure; and he thought proper 
to try the effect of a ‘ diversion,’ or a little bit of 
‘skirmishing,’ to damage the great strategist and 
tactician, as he could not oppose him ‘in force.’ 
The Duke had generously given his valuable patron- 
age to the establishment of King’s College, London ; 
and the Earl of Winchilsea thought proper to write 
a letter to the secretary of its committee, in which he 
stated that the Duke, ‘under the cloak of some out- 
ward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, was 
carrying on his insidious designs for the infringe- 
ment of our liberties, and the introduction of Popery 
into every department of the State.’ At the present 
day such an aspersion would be laughed at by a 
prime minister of England; but, unfortunately, it 
was otherwise in those ticklish times when the ‘No 
Popery’ cry had to be seriously considered by the 
Government. Accordingly, the Duke considered that 
the averment quoted imputed to him, ‘in no mea- 
sured terms, disgraceful and criminal motives for 
his conduct in the part which he took in the estab- 
lishment of the college,’ and called upon Winchilsea 
to ‘relieve himself from the pain of having thus 
insulted a man who never injured or offended him.’ 

‘“‘A prodigious correspondence ensued. In the 
seventh ‘memorandum,’ Winchilsea offered terms; 
he would withdraw the imputation, provided the 
Duke would state ‘that at the time he came forward 
to preside at the meeting for the establishment of 
King’s College, he did not contemplate the measures 
then in progress for Roman Catholic emancipation.’ 

his, of course, was an absurd demand, totally irre- 
levant—‘ impertinent,’ as the lawyers call it; and 
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therefore the Duke returned to the ‘charge,’ and 
said plainly enough, reiterating the original wrong— 
‘For this insult I believed, and am not willing to 
part with the belief, that his lordship will be anxious 
to give me reparation.’ Now, ‘reparation’ is the 
same as ‘satisfaction,’ and it was quite evident that 
this was what the Duke was driving at. The Earl 
of Winchilsea, or his ‘friends,’ did not, or would 
not, see the evident ‘drift’ of the war, and more 
letters passed, ‘beating the bush.’ At length, by 
the Duke’s command, went forth these words,—‘ I 
repeat what has already been verbally arranged 
between us, that the Duke of Wellington will be at 
the place appointed at eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing;’ followed by a note from the Duke himself, in 
which he says, ‘I now call upon your lordship to 
give me that satisfaction for your conduct which a 
gentleman has a right to require, and which a gen- 
tleman never refuses to give. I have the honour 
ete., Weturneton.’ To this Winchilsea replied at 
last,—‘ The satisfaction which your Grace has de- 
manded, it is, of course, impossible for me to decline. 
I have the honour to be, ete., WINCHILSEA.’ 

‘¢ Accordingly, the Duke of Wellington and the Earl 
of Winchilsea met at the place appointed, Battersea 
Fields, on the next morning, and the following is, I 
have good reason to believe, the only true account of 
the transaction. On their first arrival on the ground 
the parties were interrupted by the presence of some 
common people, and they moved off to another 
locality, apparently, however, without improving the 
situation in this respect, for it is certain that the 
affair was witnessed by several bystanders. 

‘¢ After some little delay, and a sort of address from 
Lord Falmouth expressive of regret, etc., the pistols 
were delivered to the principals in position. At the 
word ‘Fire,’ the Duke raised his pistol, but seemed 
to hesitate, as indeed he must have done, for he saw 
that Lord Winchilsea kept his pistol pointing to the 
ground, evidently not intending to fire. The Duke 
fired, but, of course, at random. Thereupon, Lord 
Falmouth, Winchilsea’s second, delivered to Sir 
Henry Hardinge, the Duke’s second, a memorandum 
expressing his lordship’s regret for publishing the 
opinion in question, and after a word was added in 
pencil at the Duke’s demand, the latter declared 
himself satisfied,—the Earl declaring that he would 
cause this expression of his regret to be inserted in 
the ‘Standard’ newspaper, as the same channel 
through which the offensive letter was given to the 
public. The parties then separated, but not without 
a little explanation being demanded by a person who 
was present, from Lord Falmouth. The party in 
question expressed his astonishment to Lord Fal- 
mouth that the Duke of Wellington should be put in 
such a situation of peril. Lord Falmouth thereupon 
assured him that the only condition on which he con- 
sented to act as second to the Earl of Winchilsea 
was, that the latter should noé fire at the Duke! 
This was certainly a very odd arrangement; but 
Lord Falmouth went on to say that the Earl of Win- 
chilsea thought that the injury he had done the 
Duke was too great for a mere apology, and that he 
ought to receive his fire. Was ever infatuation car- 
ried further? And yet I believe that this is the 
true version of the affair, as given by one who was 
both an eye- and ear-witness of it from beginning to 
end, and whose manuscript I have perused.’’* 





* Steinmetz’s ‘‘ Romance of Duelling,” vol. ii, p. 341, 
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Of subsequent duels in England the most notable 
were between Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Black of the 
‘‘Morning Chronicle” (1835); the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley and Dr. Magin (1836); Lord Castlereagh 
and M. de Meley(1838) ; the Marquis of Londonderry 
and Mr. Henry Grattan (1839); Lord Cardigan and 
Captain Tuckett (1840); Wellesley Pole and Count 
Hummel (1843); Colonel Fawcett and Lieut. Monroe 
(1843); and Messrs. Seton and Hawkey (1845). 
This was the last public duel of Englishmen in Eng- 
land. The tragic end in both these last duels 
strengthened the growing influence of public opinion 
against the barbarous custom. A previous case, 
also having a fatal result, when Eliot, the nephew of 
an innkeeper, shot Mirfin, a linendraper, had gone 
far to combine both ridicule and detestation against 
duelling. Sentence of death was passed against the 
seconds, but was commuted to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. It is to be hoped that, in case of any 
revival of the spirit of duelling, whether among 
Englishmen or foreigners in England, stern measures 
of repression may be sustained. 

The origin of duelling is sometimes said to be from 
the ancient law which allowed “trial by battle.” In 
those days the magistrates ordered three banns to he 
published before the combat. 

‘‘By the first the relations of the parties were 
commanded to retire; by the second the people were 
warned to be silent; and the third prohibited giving 
any assistance to either of the parties, under severe 
penalties, nay, even on pain of death, if by this 
assistance either of the combatants should happen to 
be vanquished. The officers belonging to the civil 
magistrate guarded the list or enclosure where the 
battel was fought; when the pledges were received 
either for a crime or false judgment, the parties 
could not make up the matter without the consent of 
the lord ; and when one of the parties was overcome, 
there could be no accommodation without the per- 
mission of the court. There were a great many 
a incapable either of offering or of accepting 

attel; but liberty was given them in trial of the 
cause to choose a champion: and that the latter 
might have a stronger interest in defending the party 
in whose behalf he appeared, his hand was cut off if 
he lost the battel. When, in capital cases, the duel 
was fought by champions, the parties to the suit 
were placed where they could not behold the battel ; 
each was bound with the cord that was to be used at 
his execution, in case his champion was overcome. 
In process of time, before battel was entirely abo- 
lished by law, it was restricted to the following four 
cases:—First, that the crime should be capital; 


secondly, that it should be certain the crime had been- 


perpetrated ; thirdly, that the accused must, by com- 
mon fame, be supposed guilty; and fourthly, that 
the matter was not capable of proof by witness. It 
is extraordinary that this custom should have been 
first abolished by the Icelanders, a people not at all 
remarkable for their advancement in civilisation.” 

This ‘‘ trial of battle” was recognised by the Court 
of King’s Bench, (Lord Ellenborough Chief Justice, ) 
in 1818, as part of “the law of England,” but abo- 
lished by Statute 59 George m1, c. 46. Some de- 
fended it as forming part of the customs of chivalry, 
and if so, it is well that ‘“‘the age of chivalry is 
gone.” We live in an age and a country where a 
nobler and higher code bears sway than the so- 
called “laws of honour,” laws founded on passion 
and pride, injustice and revenge. 
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WesTERN AMERICA.—“ Into the plains and plateaux between 
the Mississippi and Rocky Mountains you could put all India 
twice. Twice as large as Hindestan, more temperate, more 
habitable, nature has been placed here, hedgeless, gateless, freg 
to all—a green field for the support of half the human race, 
unclaimed, untouehed, awaiting smiling hands and plough.”— 
Ditlke’s ** Greater Britain.” 

SHEEP Huspanpry.—Mr. Blunt, her Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
at Adrianople, reports that the provinces included in the 
Adrianople Vilayet possessed in 1867, 5,290,000 sheep and goats, 
of the value of £1,819,731. The tax levied in that year by the 
Government produced £171,297. The plains and valleys of 
Thrace and the slopes of the mountains were occupied by in- 
numerable flocks of sheep. Four to five shepherds and six to 
eight dogs attended a flock of 1,000 sheep. The dogs, generally 
from the Balkan breed, were excellent guards, and showed great 
sagacity. The Adrianople sheep suffered from insects and foot- 
rot, and other epizootic complaints ; the ‘‘ tchitchek,” a sort of 
light variola, was arrested by the process of inoculation. An 
experienced shepherd on detecting the presence of this con- 
tagious malady immediately perforates the ears of all the sound 
sheep with a large silver needle previously rubbed over with 
virus from the infected animals, There were two prominent 
breeds of sheep, the ‘‘ Kivirjik,” and the ‘‘Karabosh.”” The 
wool of the former is long, soft, elastic, and twisted into ring- 
lets, and stands very high in the French markets. The value of 
the annual wool produce of the Vilayet of Adrianople was esti- 
mated at £388,213. Sheep, lamb, goat, and kid skins give rise 
to an active trade. This province alone annually exports about 
85,000 lamb skins to England, and 60,000 kid skins to England 
and France. Many of the skins from the sheep and lambs killed 
in the months of February and March are taken—in consequence 
of their weight in wool—by the native furriers, and made into 
cloaks and kalpaks, or fur caps, much worn by the Bulgarians. 

ProrecTion OrpERs.—After the debate in the House of 
Commons on the Married Women’s Property Bill, the veteran 
Lord St. Leonards thus wrote to the ‘‘Times” :—‘‘In your 
leading article on the bill for amending the law with respect to 
the property of married women, which I think should be called 
‘The New Family Divorce Bill,’ I observe at the conclusion, 
after referring to marriage settlements in the upper classes, you 
add, ‘In the lower class a similar remedy has been provided in 
extreme cases by means of what are called ‘* protection orders.”” 
The question, you say, is ‘ whether it would not be practicable 
to apply this remedy further by admitting other grounds for the 
issue of such orders. No sufficient argument has yet been 
adduced to the contrary, and, if it be practicable, most persons 
would prefer such a reform to a total subversion of our present 
law.’ Now, sir, I am one of those persons, and what you 
suggest may and ought to be adopted. But how opinions 
change on this subject! When, in 1857, I moved the protec- 
tion order in the Lords I was strongly opposed by the Govern- 
ment, but upon a division upon the principle of the measure 
I carried it by 52 votes against 44—a majority of only eight. 
It has worked admirably, and might well be extended, although 
it is too late for me to undertake such a task. See 20 and 21 
Victoria, cap. 85, sec. 21; 21 and 22 Victoria, cap. 108, 
sec. 6, etc.” 

THE Wortp AN Inn.—Lord, what a deal of unquietness, 
and complaining, and envy, and impatience, and turbulency of 
mind is there in men! What designs, and frauds, and plots, 
and underminings, and undue means men take to advance their 
own condition, and to depress others! and all this while never 
consider that which would easily cure the extravagance, as well 
of one hand as of the other, namely : ‘‘ This is not my home, itis 
but my inn ; if it be beautiful, splendid, convenient ; if my con- 
dition in it be beautiful, splendid, convenient; if my condition 
in it be wealthy, honourable, prosperous, I will not set my heart 
upon it, nor think any better of myself forit, nor set up my heart 
upon it: it is but my inn; I must leave it, it may be to-morrow. 
On the other side, if it be but poor, weak, infirm, ignoble, low, 
I will content myself, it is but my inn, it may serve for my 

assage, I shall, it may be, leave it to-morrow, and then if 

ave taken that due care that becomes me in my provision for 
my eternal state, I am certain the case will be mended with me; 
however my inn be poor, mean, inconvenient, troublesome, it 
is but for a night, my home will be better ; I have learned that 
I have here no abiding city, but I seek one to come. The 
benefits of which consideration are many.” —Sir Matt. Hale. 





